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ELECTION. PREPARATION SERIES 


WOMEN’S WORK 


IN AN ELECTION 


We wonder whether there are any 

sticklers for complete sex equality who 
would deny that there is a special place 
for women in the election machine.. If 
so; we think they would find themselves 
up against the experience and opinion 
of every. practical _electioneer, and of 
the majority of women, too. 
--It is just, 20 years since “Votes. for 
women” came into being. The novelty 
and the earlier reluctance of quite a 
large section of women to exercise the 
franchise has passed away. Women 
form the majority .of the electors, and 
the intensive efforts put in by each 
Party to “capture the women’s vote” 
has had the incidental effect, not only 
of giving a big slice of that vote a 
political education superior to that 
_given to the average elector or to 
‘men, but of creating an army of women 
‘election workers, many of them very 
capable at the job. 

Not only the volume, but the pro- 
portion of women election workers has 
grown, as the electorate has been 
increased. In most elections nowadays, 
save. for the key officers, women 
workers out-number the men, and their 
general functioning is better. In the 
key offices, women lack the experience 
and opportunity the other sex have 
enjoyed. In few cases do they act as 
election agents, notwithstanding the 
creditable performances of those who 
have (we mention elsewhere in this 
issue the case of two wives who acted 


i] 


as election agents to their husbands. 
Both won.). 

These, then, are plain facts everyone 
responsible in elections. must note. It 
becomes increasingly important to 
know how to make the most of these 
forces; and not less, how to meet those 
the enemy now possess! 


No Segregation 


We entirely disagree with the notion 
that women are a thing apart in an 
election: that “the women’s job is to 
organise the women’s vote,”’ and to 
that end a sort of cleavage must be 
made, virtually segregating the 
women’s organisation from the main 
machine. 

It is not a psychological or physio: 
logical truth that in elections men are 
more influenced by male persuasion 
and women by feminine persuasion. 
Some people contend the reverse, but 
it doesn’t matter anyway, for: excep- 
tions could prove both rules! What 
is incontestible is that both sexes have 
special. opportunities for influencing 
their sex; beyond that the question is 
what opportunities is it desirable the 
election machine should afford to both 
men and women to influence elections 
as such? 

It seems to us that the segregation 
we have spoken of stands: condemned 
by the fact that except in few con- 
stituencies women are available in far 
greater numbers during the day than 
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are men. It follows therefore that a 
larger share of the general work will 
fall to them, and that their work very 
much affects both sexes. 


The Women’s Committee 


Election agents are rarely partial to 
election committees; nevertheless a 
women’s committee is generally wanted, 
and useful. The danger of overlapping 
is mostly a matter calling for tact and 
accommodation, The committee will 
probably be the existing central 
women’s organisation for the Division, 
or a body selected by the Sections. 

A danger to be guarded against is 
the attraction of too many women to 
central duties, and on a_ central 
directing body, to the disadvantage of 
local units. This is an additional 
reason for opening district committee 
rooms early in the contest. 

The distribution of women workers 
to best effect sometimes presents a 
problem. Helpers who are _ non- 
members or affiliated members only, 
are generally amenable to being placed 
where desired, but they are mostly 
men. Women workers, however, are 
nearly always Party members and bear 
a strong attachment to their Section; 
and again and again an agent will 
discover that it is the view of the Sec- 
tion, not the individual, that matters. 

Having, then, plumped for women’s 
work in each sphere of activity, we will 
examine some of the matters wherein 
women will come in, though we haven’t 
space for them all. 

If we take canvassing first we must 
admit, with what grace we can, the 
complaint often put forward good- 
humouredly that women get the worst 
jobs at elections. 

We have already pointed out that 
women are generally more available in 
the day than men. And because of 
this, and because women have votes, 
daytime canvassing is to-day a feature 
of all elections. 

We are not going to show how the 
canvassing should be done, but two 
facts stand out: 


1. The day-time canvass is not con- 
cerned with the women voters 
only. 

2. Records should be taken and 
reports given of every canvass. 

In some Divisions it is surprising 
what a number of men can be can- 
vassed in the day-time. But it is bad 
practice to take the wife’s statement of 
a voter’s inclination and not to dis- 
cover an excuse for somebody to see 


him, on some pretext, to get a con. 
firmation. 

Canvassing without taking records is 
work wasted. We have little faith in 
it, and what is called “mass canvass- 
ing” is frequently open to the objection 
that it is seed sown by the wayside, 
when the urge of the moment is to 
reap. Even in mass canvassing notes 
of persons’ names and addresses can 
be quietly taken or a register carried 
at the same time. 


In well organised Divisions (unfortu- 
nately still the minority) canvassing is, 
of course, not left mainly to the women, 
and the street captains have their 
appointed workers for the job. But the 
vast number of queries and re-visits 
that arise out of every properly- 
conducted canvass can be admirably 
dealt with in the day-time by women. 
Day-time visits are, of course, essential 
for certain classes of workers, and in 
mining areas day canvasses are often 
more essential than evening ones. 


But there are pleasanter tasks for 
women than _ canvassing. The 
inheritance of the days when men only 
had votes, and meetings were mainly 
for men, is to be seen daily in most 
election contests where “stewarding” is 
almost always left to the men. And 
a previous article in this series showed 
that our stewarding of meetings is, on 
a whole, bad; we do that which ought 
not to be done, and leave undone that 
which ought to be done. 


Opportunity of Meetings 


Women have a fine opportunity for 
improving Labour’s meetings if they 
would only use their feminine talents 
to make them and the surroundings 
more attractive. Why not a smile at 
the doors? Frankly, if we were 
opponents a lady’s pleasing welcome 
would do more to shift us than the 
serious chap in the open-necked shirt 
intent only on selling his pamphlets. 
These are worldly-wise words, but the 
election technique is O.K. 

Regarding speakers, the mere fact 
of the superiority in number of women 
electors demands a mixed platform. 
But to put up a woman speaker merely 
on the ground that we “must have a 
woman” is sheer absurdity. There 
must be the quality in the speaker (we 
would not take a capable person away 
from more useful work merely because 
she was a woman), and in an election 
campaign the first consideration is not 
balancing the platform between the 
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sexes, but securing a continuity of good 
speakers for each meeting. As women 
train and get experience in speaking, 
the present inequality will right itself. 


A fact also to be remembered is that 
curious but existent appeal which some 
speakers seem to possess while speak- 
ing on the opposite sex. But don’t 
fancy you have got this appeal lest 
some day a horrid fate befall you! 


After all, it is in the Committee 
Rooms that so much remains to be 
done by women. Committee rooms are 
the local offices, the branch shops, of 
the candidate. And downright bad 
advertisements they often are, all for 
the lack of feminine enterprise and 
management; for all Parties still seem 
25 years behind in these matters, and 
to live in the age when grime was grist, 
and beauty baneful. 


Till youth succeeds in its present 
enterprise we shall still be short of the 
finest material for modernising the 
committee rooms, for running them 
efficiently, and changing the whole 
atmosphere of antiquity and muddle. 
For this purpose we badly need the 
smart typist, the bright shop miss and 
the clever factory girl. And what they 
could perform if eager and convinced. 


Don’t misunderstand us. We have 
every respect for the estimable house. 
wife, the serious spinster, for middle- 
age, and old-age, for stout hearts and 
bodies, long frocks and flat heels; 
indeed, we like them (some of them), 
but their limitations are those of the 
age we were born in—horsehair sofas, 
darkened rooms, and cold bedrooms. 
But if we are to attract the millions 
of young voters, the women and 
women’s sections must understand 
Youth better than they do to-day; and 
Youth allied to the women could do 
the things needed—and prove un- 
conquerable. 

We have wandered. But it brings 
us to women’s biggest task in an elec- 
tion. Open your hearts and and your 
arms and bring in the young ones! 
Every election, every house visit, every 
meeting affords some chance to 
women, more than to men, to make 
personal contact with Youth. Canvass 
a house and ask about the young son 
or daughter; invite to the meetings 
and welcome them thereat; let them 
run, revolutionise and modernise the 
old election machine—and even if 
women’s work is never done it will be 
worthily handed unto others. 


for PRESENT 
PROPAGANDA 


AQuiPMENT\, Public Address Apparatus, 
Amplifiers 


Loud Speakers, Microphone 


HIRE PURCHAS! 
Bae . Radio Relay Equipment 
ARRANGED Talking Picture Apparatus 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 
60, PADDINGTON STREET, W.! 
Phone: Welbeck 2293 


5856 


———— 


We Commend 


The Eastcote Ward of the Uxbridge 
Division are to be congratulated on an 
excellent winter programme. In addi- 
tion to three big public meetings, a 
course of lectures of outstanding 
interest has been arranged, and the 
card syllabus contains a programme 
such as to excite interest both amongst 
supporters and others. 

Under the general title of “Whither 
Politics,’ a number of well-known and 
expert speakers give their views. 
Among them are Ritchie Calder, 
Hannen Swaffer, Maurice Webb, Pro- 
fessor Catlin, John Ramage, T. 
Gillinder, Francis Williams, Com- 
mander Fletcher, M.P., and others. 
Science, the League of Nations, Trade 
Unionism, Pacifism, Philosophy, In- 
dustry, the Church, Women, Literature 
and the Press, each and their relations 
to politics, may be said to summarise 
the subjects dealt with. We have 
rarely seen quite so good a programme, 
and wisely the fixtures are interspersed 
with some excellent social functions. 
The Secretary is Frank Tilsley, of 20, 
Myrtle Avenue, Eastcote. 


Llandaff and Barry Division have 
issued a useful leaflet entitled “Are 
you a supporter or a member?” The 
powerful appeal is worth reproducing, 
but our space will not allow this 
month. Incidentally, Llandaff also 
prints at the fourth page its voting 
record, viz.: 1924, 11,609; 1929, 21,468; 
1931, 21,767; 1935; 27,677. A worthy 
record! 

The Secretary of the Party is Mr. 
E. C. Gough, J.P., of 112, Broad Street, 
Glam. 
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_. REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


ELECTION 
ENVELOPES 


There seems little doubt that the next General 

Election will take place during the present year, 

which means that you can now organise your 
voluntary workers to address envelopes early. 


Here is a special offer, secure your supplies at 
-once—payment to be made after> the Election. 
Free delivery. and packing. 


SPEEDY SERVIGE 
COMPETITIVE PRICES 
STANDARD QUALITIES 


Write for our new folder of Election Envelopes 
ORDERS CAN BE PLACED NOW 


Settlement after the Election 


South London Envelope Co., Ltd. 


31 Perry Vale, LONDON, S.E. 23 


Phone: FOREST HILL 2284 (5 lines) 
Telegrams : Phone Forest Hill 2284 
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THE LABOUR PARTY 


THE JOINT CAMPAIGN 


Notices are out for the Annual Con- 
ference of the Labour Party which is 
to be held in the fine Garrick Theatre, 
Southport, commencing on Whit- 
Monday. Resolutions must be sent in 
by March 3rd, and amendments to 
resolutions and nomination for elective 
positions must be sent in by April 14. 
We believe that highly important 
matters will be put before the Con- 
ference by the N.E.C., and if the 
election does not take place earlier the 
Conference will doubtless have its eye 
on strenuous election preparation. 


_ Our readers will, of course, have 
already digested the N.E.C.’s interim 
report, published in October last. A 
further report is, of course, to be pre- 
sented. Again we would urge on Divi- 
sional Labour Parties the urgency of 
being represented at Conference. There 
will be business for them, and this time 
the election of Constituency E.C. repre- 
_ sentatives will take place under normal 
conditions. The last day for the 
receipt of delegates’ names and fees is 
May 12th; therefore the matter should 
be dealt with at an early meeting. A 
list of hotels and boarding houses has 
been issued, and help will be given if 
required by the Secretary of the Local 
Reception Committee, Mr. John Taylor, 
12 Beaconsfield Road, Southport. 


The Joint Campaign of the Labour 
Party and Co-operative Party is the 
centre-piece of organisational effort this 

month. There will be various rami- 
fications in this campaign, but for the 
moment interest and activity centres 
round the great series of public demon- 
 strations and the intensive cultivation 
of the electorate through Local Parties 
in a special serial leaflet distribution. 


A big job of work is on hand 
in supplying suitable speakers for all 
areas. Local Parties are urged to take 
special efforts to make these meetings 
attractive and effective. Generally the 
mecting will be under the joint auspices 
of the local D.L.P. and the local Co- 
_op. Society and/or Co-op. Party. Some 


AT WORK 


of the suggestions for making the 
meetings “full” are as follow:— 

Make your posters and handbills 

attractive. 

Utilise the personal approach. 

(a) Send letters of invitation to likely 
converts, 

(b) Arrange for canvassers to issue 
personal invitations to. meetings. 
Advertise in your local Press. 
Invite Press representatives to 

public meetings. 
Plan your platform and see that 
every seat is occupied, 

(a) Issue platform tickets to public 
representatives, Party and Trade 
Union officers. 

(b) Arrange for your M.P. or candi- 
date to speak or preside. 

See that you have an attractive litera- 

ture stall with Labour and Co-opera- 
tive pamphlets. 


On the literature side of the Cam- 
paign it is proposed to issue monthly 
leaflets right up to the General Elec- 
tion, and Local Parties are asked to 
arrange and prepare the ground 
intensively much on the line of the 
former Victory for Socialism Cam- 
paign. The leaflets are attractive and 
pictorial and an improvement on past 
efforts. A distribution of 2,000,000 
leaflets a month is contemplated, and 
this effort cannot succeed unless Local 
Parties accept the advice and sugges- 
tions made to them, prepare to do the 
job thoroughly and specially raise the 
money to do it with. The Party point 
out that the essence of propaganda is 
that the effort is continuous — hence 
the monthly leaflet and hence the 
advice to prepare for a great task. A 
number of really useful hints on the 
practical side of the leaflet campaign 
have been printed and sent to Local 
Parties. We advise any reader who 
hasn’t seen or had a copy of the leaflet 
to write to Head Office for same. It 
should be added that a series of pic- 
torial posters have been prepared and 
prices and particulars are expected to 
be announced immediately. 
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“We Can Have Strength and Peace!” 
is the title of a new Labour Party 
pictorial publication, priced at gd. per 
dozen, which incorporates Labour’s 
latest statement of policy, deals with 
the mishandling of Foreign Affairs and 
Defence by the National Government, 
and shows the continuing Fascist 
menace to Peace and Democracy. 

In their announcement the Party say, 
“international insecurity and the fear 
of new aggression will continue to be 
major problems during the coming 
months. It is important, therefore, 
that Party activities should be main- 
tained and developed with a view to 
informing and influencing public 
opinion on the need for getting rid of 
the present ‘National’ Government and 
returning a majority Labour Govern- 
ment to give effect to Labour’s con- 
structive Peace and Defence Policy.” 

The new topical publication is 
designed to assist towards this end, 
and Party Organisations are urged to 
make effective use of it both for 
normal propaganda work and in con- 
nection with the Joint Campaign 
which the Labour Party and the Co- 
operative Party will launch on 
January 14. 


A useful form has been drafted by 
the Labour Party to deal with the 
enrolment of affiliated members. An 
affiliated member who is not an indi- 
vidual member may, by Party rules, 
join his local Ward or Polling District 
Committee, and however unpleasant 
this may a oi to fully-fledged indi- 
vidual members, it is a right which 
accompanies national affiliation. Such 
person must, however, “enrol” for the 
purpose, and the form now provided 
ensures, as far as possible, that no 
person except those loyal to the Party 
functions by virtue of a right which 
many would like to deny. 


It should be clear that an affiliated 
member like an individual member 
must “accept and conform to the Con- 
stitution, Principles, Programme and 
Policy of the Party” so the Local Party 
has the right to reject applications for 
enrolment from persons who do not 
give the pledge required by the rules. 
It is not sufficient to be a member of 
an affiliated body paying the political 
levy; a Communist, for instance, is 
debarred from enrolling, since apart 
from this he is declared to be _ in- 
eligible for affiliation to the Labour 


Party. It will also be noted that the 
N.E.C. interpret the rules so that a 
person cannot be nominated as a Par- 
liamentary or Local Government can- 
didate unless he is an individual 
member of the Labour Party. 
Nominees for such positions must also, 
if eligible, be members of a Trade 
Union affiliated to, or recognised by, 
the Trades Union Congress. Nominees 
must also contribute to the political 
funds of their Trade Unions. 


The enrolment of affiliated members 
should be encouraged in order to secure 
contact with affiliated members and to 
secure their practical co-operation in 
the work of the Local Party. When 
contact has been made they can be 
appealed to, to help the Local Party 
further by joining the Party as 
individual members. “Plus something 
the others haven’t got” seems to sum- 
marise the Labour supporter who has 
both Affiliated and Individual mem- 
bership of the Party. Increase your 
individual membersip by the careful 
nurturing of your affiliated member- 
ship! 


WHY NOT A 
LOCAL LABOUR 
NEWSPAPER 
FOR 
YOUR PARTY ? 


THIS WILL HELP YOUR 
PROPAGANDA AND GIVE 
YOU THE OPPORTUNITY 
TO PUT YOUR OWN 
VIEWS BEFORE THE 
PUBLIC. 


THE COST IS SO LOW 
THAT PROFIT CAN BE 
MADE ON SALES. 


Write for particulars. 


ARCHWAY ADVERTISING 
SERVICES LTD. 


18 Junction Road, London, 
N.W.2. 
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YOUR PARTY 


“A mighty band, by sea and land, 


Resolved that mankind shall be free! ” 
J. Keir Hardie 


In this new series of articles we propose to tell the story of the Labour Party 
what it is, how it works, and the part played by all its cogs and units. This is 
something new. We shall see the heads at work and the wheels go round; and 
our readers will benefit from intimate peeps and a better understanding. Demoe- 
racy may be on its trial: if so, its greatest bulwark should be better understood. 
Our articles will clear away some miisunderstandings and some fantasies held by 
both friends and enemies. And this story, told simply and truly, should renew 
for those who read it their faith in the mighty machine welded by British workers 
to hasten the oncoming of Socialism. Here we claim no epic, but a plain 
unvarnished tale. : ' 


Born of the twentieth century, the Labour Party this year holds its thirty- 
eighth Annual Conference. 

Beginning with a nationally affiliated membership of 375,931, including seven 
only constituency and central Parties, it has grown to a size and influence that in 
very truth “make its name familiar in our mouths as household words.” The Party 
is every man’s and every woman’s concern to-day—the biggest challenge the world 
possesses to dictatorship. And its principles and Socialist policy no longer are 
lights hidden under a bushel. The world knows the Labour Party’s aims and 
intentions, and because of that its leaders are the only alternative to Chamberlain 
Government. 

MARCHING ON! 

Numerically, Labour reached its zenith in the boom years after the war. But 
the decline and fall of the Labour Party are not yet. Concurrently with a fall from 
swollen membership, the Party extended its local machinery till a strong network 
covers the whole country; it has consolidated its reduced membership, trained and 
educated it till to-day its effectiveness is twice that which it was. And now steadily 
the numbers are going up again. 

The outstanding point about the Party is its virtual abolition of class and the 
elective quality of its officers and management. No leader dictates, no caucus 
controls. Power springs from the individual member, and the fee-paying Trade 
Unionist in his Branch. It passes through the elected constituency bodies and the 
elected Trade Union authorities to Conference, where the elected delegates vote 
and give orders. In this, the supreme authority, the voice of humble folk is 
heard. And if the struggle to get there is great, if there is a rush to get heard 
and the press reports do least justice to the least known, all this arises out of 
Labour’s real wealth in talent. Britain holds no hall big enough for the trained 
thousands of Labour’s army, and so its democratic system functions through elected 
delegates, every one of whom is removable each year. 


THE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
We ought to begin by explaining the Party Conference, its functions, and its 
ramifications, but in the popular mind the National Executive Committee (the 
N.E.C.) is the supreme power in the Party, which really it is not, though perchance 


it is the chief scapegoat! 
The N.E.C. is the Management Committee of the Party (unpaid), appointed 
and elected by Conference, to which it must report, and to whom it is responsible 


for all its actions. 
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The N.E.C. Report to Conference is indeed a vital matter in Party concerns. 
Therein we find every activity and every relationship brought under review, and the 
Conference has power to reverse decisions, to refer back and to instruct on any course. 
The document is an education in itself on policies and on proceedings; when pub- 
lished it is an encyclopedia, of political and party knowledge. ; 

Nominations for the N.E.C. are made by the affiliated organisations (the Unions, 
D.L.P.’s, etc.) and election is by the Conference delegates—a combination of control. 
The last Conference (Bournemouth) made a fundamental alteration in the method 
of election, largely to please the constituency organisations. For many years the 
E.C. was nominated) in sections, ie., Trade Unions nominated so many members, 
constituency parties so many, and five women members were nominated by affiliated 
organisations, but election was by the Conference at large. The Bournemouth 
Conference gave the right to the constituency section to elect its own members (inci- 
dentally it added two more representatives) and it conceded the same right to the 
Trade Unions. 


THIS IS NO SINECURE 


Election to the N.E.C. is no sinecure. Annually there will be about two dozen 
N.E.C. meetings, often more, plus a week’s collar work at the Annual Conference, 
and service on sub-committees, joint bodies and deputations, not to say speaking 
engagements. 

There will be lengthy memorandums and reports to wade through, many of 
which are for N.E.C. purposes only; and last, but by no means least, N.E.C. 
members cannot shirk responsibility for decisions. Decisions must be reached, 
perhaps unpopular ones, and Conference looks to the N.E.C. (by rule too) for 
recommendations on points of policy, and for its policy declarations; in short, for a 
lead on all matters affecting the Programme, Policy and Principles of the Party. 
The man isn’t born yet who could faithfully do this job without study “out of 
hours.” 

The Leader of the Parliamentary Party and the Party Secretary are ex-officio 
members of the N.E.C., but the latter body, of course, rarely meet without the 
presence and assistance of the principal officers of the Party. Vacancies which 
occur on the E.C. during the year are filled usually by the elevation of the person 
aa received the highest vote of the non-elected in the Section to which the vacancy 
belongs. 

The far-reaching decisions which the N.E.C. is called upon to make cannot be 
made without the reports and: memorandums before referred to, and on which the 
Party staff at Headquarters are often busy; and without also much work in sub- 
committee. 

__ These sub-committees are highly important, and some of them are charged 
‘with a special oversight of some Head Office department or other. One of the 


first jobs of a new N.E.C. is the appointment of chairmen and members to these 
committees. 


THE SUB-COMMITTEES 


The most important of the sub-committees are: Policy Sub-Committee 
Organisation Sub-Committee, Press and Publicity Sub-Committee and International 
Sub-Committee. There is also now an important Campaign Sub-Committee. 

Some of the above sub-committees find it necessary to themselves to sub-divide 
and particularly on questions of policy do lesser committees and ordinary com- 
mittees find plenty to do. Readers should note this, for the creation of the Party’s 
policy is not based on “what father says”; facts, indeed, are riddled in Seeaee 
arguments are augmented (and invented) in committee, their presentation in words 
etc., must pass the committee, and so on, till the E.C. approves. j 

The relation of the E.C. with other bodies makes a call upon its members 
The National Council of Labour calls for two members and the Secretary, the 
Labour and Socialist International calls some of them abroad occasionally: fie 
Women’s International calls for two or three, and there are Cooneeative Bate 


relations, the Scottish Council, etc., all to b ; 
: . e me : 
representatives. ) , t and provided for with N.E.C. 


And now, as we cannot follow the N.E. 


C. into commi j 
_ round the “office.” What we shall see will peepee Fin MIS: 


wait till next month. 
(To be continued.) 
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MORE CANDIDATES 


Recent Selections 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


CuHeEsHirE: Northwich.—Prof. R. S. T. 
Chorley, The Rookery, Stanmore, 
Middlesex. 

Duruam: Sunderland—Mr. F. T. 
Willey, 4 Field House Terrace, 
Western Hill, Durham. 

Essex: West Ham, Upton.—Mr. R. D. 
Rees, 88 Portway, West Ham, E.15. 
Kent: Canterbury. — Mr. G._ D. 
Manners, 2 The Crossways, Wembley 

Park, Middlesex (Arnold 1956). 

Lancs.: Lancaster—Mr. A. E. V. A 
Farrer, “Domus,” 332 Warstones 
Road, Penn, Wolverhampton. Hey- 
wood and Radcliffe—Mr. Albert 
Gaskell, 155 Lumblass Road, Hol- 
combe, Bury, Lancs. Middleton 
and Prestwich—Mr. Ronald Haines, 
46 Wellington Road, Bury, Lancs. 

Lincs.: Holland with Boston.—Mr. E. 
Kennedy, Bushfield Road, Scun- 
thorpe. 

Lonpon: Southwark North.—Mr. G. A. 
Isaacs, Caxton House, 13-15 Borough 
Road, Southwark, S.E.1. Woolwich 
West—Mr. H. Berry, 10 Greenholm 
Road, Eltham, S.E. Paddington 
South.—Mr. George I. Thain, 165a 
Fulwell Avenue, Ilford Essex. 
Westminster St. George’s——Mr. S. 
Cole, 3 Albert Road, N.W.1. 

Nortuants: Peterborough.—Mr. _S. 
Bennett, Cottesmore Garden, Oundle, 
Northants. 

SuFFoLK: Bury St. Edmunds.—Mr. A. 
H. Gordon, Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

STAFFS. : Stafford. — Mr. Stephen 
Swingler, 19 Sidmouth Avenue, New- 
castle, Staffs. 

SurrREY: Guildford—Mr. V. G. Wilk- 
inson, 81 Manor Road, Guildford. 
Kingston.—Mr. Dennis Gordon, 97 
Norbiton Hall, Kingston-on-Thames. 


LEFT ON THE 
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WARWICKSHIRE: Birmingham, Edg- 
baston—Mr, R. G. Wrightson, 122 
Inverness Terrace, W.2. 

YORKS.: Doncaster, — Mr. John 
Morgan, Arkesden, Nr, Newport, 
Essex. 


SCOTLAND 


BANFFSHIRE: Mr. George A. Mair, 26 
Cairntrodlie, Peterhead, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

FIFESHIRE: West.—Mr. G. Izatt, 4d 
Forest Road, Townhill, Dunfermline. 

Lanarks.: Glasgow, Central. — Mr. 
James McInnes, 156 Mount Annan 
Drive, Glasgow. Glasgow, Partick— 
Mr. A. S. McKinlay, 149 Kestrel 
Road, Glasgow, W.3. 

North Mi.otrs1an.— Mr. Thomas 
Murray, 6 Belgrave Place, Edin- 
burgh, 4. 


Candidatures Withdrawn 
Beps.: Mid Beds.—Major R. N. Hales. 


Cuesuire: Northwich.—Mr. James 
Gorman. 

ForraRsHirE: Dundee.—Mrs. Jean 
Mann. 

Herts.: Hemel Hempstead.—Mr. C. 
W. James. 


InvERNESS: Ross and Cromarty.—Mr. 
Donald MacKay. 

Lancs.; Bury.—Mr. R. W. Casasola. 

Moray anp Nairn.—Mr. J. Vassie. 

Norro.k: Norwich.—Mr. John Morgan. 


Oxon.: Oxford. — Mr.. P. Gordon 
Walker. 

SomersET: Bridgwater—Mr. A. W. 
Loveys. Yeovil—Mr. Herbert Betuel. 

SurREY: Wimbledon. — Mr. A. E, 
Baxter. 

University oF Lonpon.—Sir Norman 
Angell. 


Warwicks.: Birmingham West.—Mr. 
F. Pakenham. 
Yorxs.: Hull, South-West.—Mr. Ben 


Greene. 


BOOKSHELF 


An esteemed correspondent sends the following pungent verse. We 
might have titled it “The decline and fall of books”! 


Forced to make the choice themselves, 
Our rude forefathers loaded shelves 
With Tennyson, and Walter Scott, 
And Meredith, and Lord knows what! 
But we don’t have to hum and ha: 
Nous avons changé tout cela. 

Our books are chosen for us—thanks 
To Strachey, Laski, and Gollancz! 
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LITERATURE 


MAURICE HACKETT ANNOUNCES 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR BUT WANTS MORE 


Our comrades “in the field” can be 
congratulated on setting up new 
records in literature sales during 1938. 
There can be little doubt that the 
falling off in attendance in recent years 
at public meetings can be more than 
compensated by taking advantage of 
an ever-growing public who are pre- 
pared to read well-presented literature. 
For the first time in the history of the 
Party over two million pamphlets and 
booklets were sold in one year. Our 
Literature Secretaries, who increased in 
number by 120 in 1938, now form a 
vital propaganda corps of 700 com- 
rades, directing the sale of pamphlets 
to members and public in various 
ways. 

We are still far from achieving an 
automatic sale of 50,000 for any new 
pamphlet issued. 

There are still thousands of Wards 
and Women Sections who never see the 
ordinary Party pamphlet. 

Public meetings are still held with- 
outa show of Party pamphlets. 

Trade Union branches are neglected 
so far as political literature is con- 
cerned. 

Every pamphlet contains the 
material for a speech. Each pamphlet 
contains the basis for useful discussion 
at a Ward or Section meeting. Every 
pamphlet sold is helping to interest 
and enthuse our members or the public 
leading up to the General Election. 

1939 must be a year of great 
endeavour for the Labour Party. A 
real and vital test of strength will take 
place at the General Election. An 
informed membership of nearly half 
a million will be a greater asset than 
any of our opponents can hope to 
possess. 

Sell more pamphlets in 1939 

Keep the Wards and Sections 

informed 

Place a Standing Order for new 

pamphlets 

Appoint a Literature Secretary NOW 


Publicity 
Sales of posters doubled in 1938 over 
1937. More Parties are adopting the 
Divisional Publicity Service, recom- 


mended by Head Office. This is based 
on the provision of suitable framed 
poster boards, and placing them, 
wherever possible, as permanent 
fixtures, outside and inside Trades and 
Labour Halls, Trade Union offices and 
on porches, trees, fences, railings, out- 
houses, garages, etc., anywhere where 
a poster may be seen. 
Thousands of our members will place 
a board in their gardens or on their 
premises during the Election period, 
and Local Parties should get those 
boards made during the next few 
months and store in readiness. The 
cost is about 1/6 each in most 
localities. 
Leaflets 


By comparison with pamphlets, the 
sale of leaflets are disappointing, 
although an improvement of nearly a 
million was achieved in 1938. Our 
new monthly leaflet scheme should 
make 1939 a record year for month 
to month propaganda. 

Some suggestions have been sent 
to all Secretaries for the creation 
of a permanent leaflet distribution 
machinery, and copies of this can be 
obtained from Publication Department, 
Transport House. 

At 3/6 per 1,000 there is no cheaper 
or easier method of getting a message 
across, 


The Local Party member has only 
to inquire: “How often does every 
elector get a message from my Party?” 
to realise the answer in most areas is: 
“Once a year if we fight every Ward 
in the Borough or Urban elections.” 


That’s not good enough. The 
essence of propaganda is to keep on 
doing it regularly. It requires a 
planned methodical month to month 
delivery of a message into the people’s 
homes, backed by canvass meetings, 
loud speaker efforts, cinema shows, 
press reports, etc., etc. 


1920 will be a vital year in the 
history of Socialism and Democracy. 
Plan the essential work of propaganda 
on a more ambitious basis. In at least 
three-quarters of the Divisions propa- 
ganda is the main job, 
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INFORMATION 


YOU MAY TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE HERE 


May a candidate at a Parliamentary Election act as his own agent? 


He may, but there is an old adage about a man who acts as his own lawyer 
having a fool for a client; and it applies with full force in this case. 


Legally, a candidate may appoint almost anyone as his election agent, except 
a person who has been convicted of corrupt practices. But a candidate who appoints 
an agent and seeks to control the election himself, needs beware, for an election 
-agent’s duties cannot be delegated to anyone; it is better in such cases to act 
himself and take the responsibility. 


A candidate so desiring to act must “name” himself as election agent and 
‘declare his appointment in writing to the returning officer on or before polling 
day. Thereafter he is liable for the responsibilities and duties attached to his 
‘candidature and to the office of election agent. 


_ The practical objections to a candidate acting as his own agent are many, and 

‘if no other existed it would be sufficient to say that the onerous functions of both 
‘candidate or agent are sufficient to call for full-time service in either capacity. In 
‘two cases within our experience the wife of the candidate had been named as 
election agent, but in neither instance could it be said that this was a subterfuge. 
As a matter of fact both ladies fulfilled their functions very well, and their hus- 
bands both won. 


Is the Labour Party Annual Conference exclusively a delegate body? 


No. Voting at the Annual Conference is confined to delegates, but the confer- 
ence includes a number of ex officio members who may speak, but not vote. 

The ex officio members of the Conference are as follow;—The Secretary, and 
members of the National Executive Committee; members of the Parliamentary 
‘Party, and endorsed Labour candidates. 

At the last Annual Conference there were 705 ordinary delegates and 118 
ex officio members. 

Ex officio members of the Conference in attendance are required to pay a 
reduced delegation fee. It is not clear whether this is enforced in the case of the 
E.C. members. We should think not. 


Are there any direct members of the Labour Party? 


No. In 1933 and on a previous occasion a proposal was made to Conference 
by the National Executive Committee to create a new class of membership which 
would be known as “associate membership.” The suggestion was that there were 
numbers of persons who ere prepared to contribute to the Party, but who for various 
reasons were not in a position to become actively associated with it in the ordinary 
way. It was proposed to enrol such persons directly under the authority of the 
National Executive. 

Tt was indicated that the persons who would be likely to enrol were local 

vernment officers, directors of education, doctors and lawyers, men of the colonial 
and imperial services, ministers of religion, postmasters, bank clerks, ete. It was 
not suggested that there would be any sort of function in the Party which associate 
members would fulfil, and the proposal was apparently put forward so that the 
financial and moral support from the quarters named should not be lost. 

Although a good case could be put up for the change proposed, it did not 
receive the approval of Conference, and was rejected by almost a two to one vote. 

Since the above suggestion was mooted times have somewhat changed; pro- 
fessional men and “intellectuals” have not hesitated to link up with the Party in 
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the ordinary way, though undoubtedly many who might have become associate 
members still find themselves unable to join. : ’ 

There is no sign that the proposal will ever be revived, but it occurred to us 
at the time that Conference might have looked more favourably upon the matter 
if some function, or at any rate some rights to members, had gone with the pro- 
posed amendment. Associates might have been called subscribers instea of 
members, and they might, in return for registration, have been supplied regularly 
with the Party’s literature and selected documents. In this way interest might 
have been cemented and educational work carried on in a valuable quarter without 
the present loss of income. 


In what way does the issue of a writ for a Parliamentary Election alter the 
position of a prospective Parliamentary candidate? 


The issue of the writ, although the signal for official action must not be taken 
as the word “go” to a candidate. Most candidates will have begun their campaign 
before the writ is issued, and as regards their legal liability as candidates in the 
matter of election expenses the writ does not operate as a date mark. 

On the other hand, after the issue of the writ the Public Meetings Act, 1908, 
begins to operate, and it becomes an illegal practice to behave in a disorderly 
manner at a public meeting. . 

It is only after the receipt of the writ in a constituency that the candidate 
becomes entitled to the free use of public elementary schools for the purposes of 
meetings. 


What special powers are possessed by the Labour Party N.E.C. over the direction 
of a by-election? 


“At a Parliamentary By-Election a duly-endorsed Labour Candidate shall 
submit his or her Election Address to the National Executive Committee for 
approval. The National Executive Committee, whenever it considers it necessary, 
shall give advice and guidance on any special issue to be raised, or in the conduct 
of the Campaign during such By-Election.” 

The above rule was inserted in the Constitution of the Labour Party on the 
last general revision of rules, which took place at Brighton 1929. At the same 
time it was provided in the Model Rules for Constituency Parties, that the National 
Executive might, “if it deemed necessary,” give advice to a Local Executive to 
select as candidate a nomination put forward by the N.E.C. 

Prior to the above alterations, the N.E.C. had increasingly exercised its influ- 
ence in by-elections, and the above rules made clear its powers to do so. 

Modern conditions necessitate the rules mentioned. A by-election is no longer 
the concern only of the Constituency Party. The result of a “by” may, in the 
present state of political parties, precipitate or postpone a General Election, and 
the Seen from the expression of the electors’ will are sometimes felt even 
abroad. By-elections almost always are taken as tests of public opinion, and thus 
influence sometimes even the action of British Governments. By-elections, too, 
serve as a barometer to the great political parties, and each one maks a strenuous 
endeavour to secure the verdict. 

These circumstances lift the result out of the realm of mere local concern, and 
a by-election becomes a clash of national forces. The measure of local control 
afforded by Labour Party rules for local parties might prove a dangerous obstacle 
or impediment to the whole Party’s welfare if national initiative and control was 
not provided for. 

The exercise of the Party’s functions under the above rules are not an easy 
matter and call for the exercise of considerable forbearance on both sides. A 
different type of election machine functions at by-elections, and it is the creation 
of experts called in for the job. Local ideas on how to fight elections, or how to 
lose them, go by the board, but generally where there is appreciation of the special 
circumstances a fine measure of co-operation is secured with the possibility of 
immeasurable good to the Party nationally and the constituency locally. 

_ Obviously one consideration that must sometimes arise is the fitness or other- 
wise of the already selected standard-bearer to shoulder the enlarged responsibility 
thrust upon him. Contrary to tales that are told, this issue is rarely, if ever, raised 
by the N.E.C., although it arises in other ways. ; 
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__ It is clear that if the candidate is out of sympathy with the Party’s policy on 
he issue on which the election is to be fought, a change of candidate is desirable. 

‘Everyone, however, knows that any suggestion of change is met with an outbreak 

ipf clamour in which suggestions not altogether honourable are attributed to those 
harged with the responsibility by carrying out Party rules. 

Altogether there is room for a better approach to these matters. So far from 
alleging that the Party intervenes wrongly with candidatures, we suggest that inter- 
wention has not taken place in several places where it would have been eminently 
Hdesirable. However, the road to intervention is not a path strewn with roses. 


SEND US YOUR QUERIES 


We’ll do our best to answer them 


LATEST DATE — 5th OF THE MONTH 


[See page 6] 
AFFILIATED MEMBER’S ENROLMENT FORM 


Ward 
Local Labour Party.  Secretary........scsessseeeeereeeneenes 


Se no 


I desire to enrol as an affiliated member of the above Party. I am a fully paid-up 
land ‘contracted-in member Of the..,..........:-.-sc-corseesesnsertesetocsstssteneaceeecenneseperess 
which is an affiliated organisation to the Divisional Labour Party. I accept and 
agree to conform to the Constitution, programme, principles and policy of the 
‘Labour Party.. I am not a member of a Poiltical Party or organisation declared by 
Annual Conference, or National Executive Committee, to be ineligible for affiliation 


to the Labour Party. 


Gigmed c...cceceresensenereeccescersarsnneeseresessenaneresees 


NOTES ON: RULES 
The ‘association of affiliated members in the day-to-day work of the Party is 
‘desired and heartily welcomed. The above form is drawn up to meet the 
requirements of Model Rules endorsed by Annual Conference relating to 
“Membership,” and upon its receipt by the Secretary a credential may be 
issued entitling the affiliated-member to attend and vote at meetings of the 


appropriate Party organisation. 
Nominees for Local Government candidatures must, as for Parliamentary 


‘candidatures, be INDIVIDUAL members of the Party (see Clause 10 Party 
Constitution and Local Model Rules dealing with the selection of Local 


Government candidatures). 
AFFILIATED MEMBERSHIP PLUS INDIVIDUAL MEMBERSHIP 


MAKES THE. STRONG STRONGER! 
JOIN TO-DAY AS ‘AN INDIVIDUAL MEMBER 
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LABOUR PARTY DIRECTORY OF 
DIVISIONAL SECRETARIES 


MONTHLY LIST OF CORRECTIONS 
Index Descrip- 


—— 


No. tion Name of Organisation Present Secretary and Address 
Girt SB Cambridge T.C. & Mrs. E. Caritenpar, 1, St. Andrew’s Road, 
LP. Cambridge. 
Dr41 CD Maidstone D.L.P. Mr. J. T. Francis, Labour Rooms, Fairmeadow, 
Maidstone, Kent. ’ 
D141 CD Maidstone D.L.P. Mr. J. T. Francis, Labour Rooms, Fairmeadow, 
Maidstone, Kent. 
C208 BD Leicester West Coun. F. J. Jackson, 97, Braunstone Avenue, 
DieP: Leicester. a 
G300 SB Great Yarmouth Mr. H. S. MiILier, 58, Nelson Road Central, 
1D TEs Great Yarmouth, Norfolk. , 
D372 SB__—CKingston-on- Mr. G. H. BurcHELL, 65, Dysart Avenue, Kingston- 
Thames on-Thames, Surrey. 
A437 BD Middlesbrough Mr. P. Rosson, Oxford Buildings, Lower 
East D.L.P. Faversham Street, Middlesbrough, Yorks. ‘ 
A469 CD Rothwell D.L.P. Mr. T. H. Hortanp, Hillside, Storrs Hill, 


Wakefield, Yorks. 


CORRECTIONS TO 1937 REPORT ALREADY PUBLISHED IN OUR 
COLUMNS. (October, 1937, to October, 1938) 


I, 2, 3) 5) 9, 12, 15, 16,27, 22,°26, 20, 33, 345 37, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47, 50959,100,/0, 
64, 65, 66, 70, 76, 80/81, 87, 89, 106, 113, 116, 118, 124, 126, 127, 129, 131, 135, 
138, 140, 141, 142, 143, 152, 155, 158, 159, 160, 162, 166, 167, 171, 174, 175, 178, 184, 
185, 187, 197, 205, 207, 213, 222/3, 224/5, 231, 232, 235, 236, 236/7, 239/41, 242, 
242/3, 243, 245, 246, 249, 258, 258/9, 259, 262, 263, 263/5, 265, 267, 267/9, 268, 
274, 274/8, 277, 278, 280, 283, 285, 290, 293, 294, 207, 299, 300, 303, 305, 306, 307, 
312, 313, 322, 325, 331, 333, 335, 349, 346, 350, 352, 368, 372, 375, 378, 380, 383, 
388, 389, 390, 392, 394, 396, 398, 403, 404, 413, 420, 420/3, 422, 423, 426, 427/30, 
428, 432, 437/8, 440, 445, 446, 450, 470, 471, 476, 477, 480, 481, 482, 484, 485, 486, 
487, 511, 518, 530, 538, 540, 551, 553, 566, 570, 575. 


Alterations listed in our November issue :—1I, 34, 57, 139, 171, 214, 244, 306, 313, 

353» 394, 427/30, 462, 501, 515, 518, 530. 

Alterations listed in December issue :—1, 22, 80/81, 113, 130, 133, 137, 193, 200, 

207, 214, 239/41, 328, 332, 344, 355, 372, 374, 380, 446, 446, 503, 527, 537/551. 
ROTARY DUPLICATORS 


MORTON’S 
R N Equal work to large rotary machines. 


Ask for free trial Model B. 63/-. Model C. Auto paper feed £6/6/-. 
Write for samp‘es and list of carriage paid PAPER, STENCILS, INK, etc., for 
ALL DUPLICATORS, as used by scores of D.L.P.S. 


MORTON’S DUPLICATING MACHINES & SUPPLIES, 27 GT. DOVER ST., LONDON, S.E.1. 


We note with pleasure that the 
Huddersfield “Citizen” has now 
entered upon a new phase of life and 
is permanently enlarged to eight pages. 
First established in 1926 the paper has 
had a chequered but honourable 
career, and in its new form it is a 
creditable and powerful weapon. 
Address, “Citizen” Office, 2 Station 
Street, Huddersfield. 


The “Fairfield Review,” official organ 
of the Fairfield Labour Party, is a little 
8 page journal printed for free distribu- 
tion in the Fairfield Division of Liver- 
pool. The paper carries a number of 
advertisements and we hope to see it 
improve in content and circulation, 
thus to become a powerful force in one 
of Labour’s dark spots. 
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L.P. STUDY COURSES on ORGANISATION, etc. 


Result of Exams., November, 1938 


_ We have pleasure in printing below the list of passes in the recent examina- 
tions under the Labour Party Study Course Scheme. Owing to various causes 
some additions may yet have to be made to this list. 

Altogether there were 123 entrants. Of the 91 Diploma entrants no less than 
54 secured the certificate; 17 were deferred or failed, and 20 still await an oral 
examination. 

There were 23 “Proficiency” Entrants. Of these, 18 passed and 14 are deferred 
for a further course. 


AGENTS, GRADE A CERTIFICATE. 


Fautxnrr, Mr. C., Labour Party Institute, 48, Oxford Street, Wellingborough. 
Rapcurre, Cn. R., 61, Park Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 
WicxuaM, Mr. H., 5, Hayes Road, Midsomer Norton, Bath, Somerset. 


PROFICIENCY CERTIFICATE. 


Apams, Mrs. D., 69, Parkway, Dorking, Surrey. 

AINSLEY, J. W., 35; Gladstone Terrace, Sunniside, Tow Law, Bishop Auckland. 
BRENNAN, Mr. B., Labour Hall, Shields Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Carrapice, Mr. P., Chapel Hill, Salterforth, Colne, Lancs. 

Cooper, Mr. H., 11, Fair View, Witton Gilbert, Durham. 

Curry, Mr. T. Glenelg, Wellbank Road, New Washington, Co. Durham. 
Dempster, Mr. H., 9, Southern Parade, Preston, Lancs. 

Green, Mr. L., 7, Wyvern Avenue, Marsh, Huddersfield, Yorks. 

Grirritus, Mr. J., 49, Newburn Road, Stanley, Co. Durham. 

Hicuam, Mr. S., Labour Party Rooms, Peter Street, Morgate, Bury. 
Humpenureys, Mr. G. E., 1, Manselton Road, Swansea, Glam. 

Locxuart, Miss V. P., 18, Kensington Park Road, London, W.11. 

Murpny, Mr. J., 2, Windsor Place, Bridge of Weir, Renfrewshire. 

Rennig, Mr. H., 14, Boridgfield Crescent, Billesley, Birmingham, 4. 

Saicu, Mr. L., 69, Moulsham Street, Chelmsford, Essex. 

Scort, Mr. R. S., 29, Milbank Street, Glasgow, E.1. 

Suarp, Mr. G., 76, Booth Street, Cleckheaton, Yorks. 

Uprerpine, Mr. M., Labour Hall, 4, Scotch Street, Whitehaven, Cumberland. 
Vanton, Mr. S., 74, Evelyn Court, Amburst Road, London, E.8. 


“DIPLOMA.” 


Back, Mr. W. G., “Shirby,” Furzehill Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
Barz, Mr. T. W., 13; Cowley Hill Road, Boreham Wood, Herts. 
Bennett, Mr. H., 5; Holdernesse Road, Upper Tooting, S.W.17. 

Bow tes, Mrs. I., 52; Stillness Road, London, S.E.23. 

Brake, Mr. E. E., 4, Redland Road, Malvern Link, Worcs. 

Bripcer, Mr. M. S., School House, Coventry Road, London, E.1. 
Brownine, Mr. B. J. C., 169, Hale End Road, Walthamstow, E.17. 
Catvert, Mr. J., 54, Industrial Street, Todmorden, Lancs. 

Coox, Mr. P. H., 20, Ella Gardens, Mossend, Bellshill. 

Cooney, Mrs. N., 13; Partickhill Road, Glasgow, 1. 

Dann, Mr. F. D., “Fomelea,” 8, Boswell Road, Birmingham, 23. 
Davies, Mr. J. H., 20, Fountain Road, Pontymoile, Nr. Pontypool, Mon. 
Dawe, Mr. C. C., 44, Stafford Road, Seaford, Sussex. 

Epwarps, Mr. J. C., 116, Wilmot Street, London, E.2. 

Fyrru, Mr. M. P. R., The Crewkerne Bazaar, The Square, Crewkerne, Som. 
Gee, Mr. H. L., 18, Tudor Road, Doncaster. 

Greeninc, Mr. H. C., 18, Burrage Road, Plumstead, S.E.18. 

Grecory, Mr. W., 66, Kenyon Lane, Middleton, Manchester. 
Hawkins, Mr. A. E. S., 123, Drummond Street, London, N.W.1. 
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Hewett, Mr. W. C., 21, Carthew Road, London, W.6. ‘ , 

Hutson, Coun. R. T., Belgrade, Woodfield Terrace, Penrhiwceiber, Glam. 
Hutcurson, Mr. J. A., 13, The Avenue, Sheriff Hill, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 9. 
Jenkins, Mr. H., 86, Bryn Road, Llanelly. 

Jowett, Miss J., Fairholme, Marple, Cheshire. 

Leaver, Miss A., 76, Throstle Lane, Middleton, Leeds, 10. 

Lewis, Mr. D. T., 10, Oakland Road, Mumbles, Swansea. 

McKirrerick, Mr. T. E. M., Cambria House, Caerleon, Mon. 

Messer, Mr. F. A., 100, Woodlands Park Road, London, N.15. 

Oram, Mr. A. E., 111, Castle Hill, Reading, Berks. 

Paces, Mr. D. L., 29, Beatty Place, Dunfermline. 

ProrHERROE, Coun. C., The Nook, Woodland Park, Glyneath, Glam. 
Pertir, Mr. B., 65, Ewhurst Road, London, S.E.4. 

Rwpe.t, Mrs. D., 14, Gray Avenue, Chester-le-Street, Co. Durham. 
Rosertson, Mr. D., 19 Birkhall Avenue, Glasgow, S.W.72. 

Rosertson, Mr. L. A., 28, Saughton Park, Edinburgh, 12. 

Rosson, Mr. G. H., 13, Shanklin Road, London, N.15. 

Rusuton, Mr. G., 13, Regent Place, Nelson, Lancs. 

Suotron, Mr. R., 5, Linden Road, Auton Stile, Bearpark, Durham. 
Sitver, Mr. H. N., 40, Carnsdale Road, Moreton, Wirral, Cheshire. _ 
Snook, Miss E., St. Hilda’s East Settlement, 3 Old Nichol Street, E.2. 
Stewart, Mr. A. H., 126, Hickman Street, Glasgow, S.2. 

Sturces, Mr. J., 83, King George Street, London, S.E.10. 

Taytor, Mr. W. J., 9, Gordondale Road, Wimbledon Park, S.W.19. 
Tuturt, Mrs. M., 1, Shaftesbury Place, Brighton, Sussex. 

TraIner, P., 124, Avonpark Street, Glasgow, N. 

Unverui1, Mr. H. R., 9, Wilmot Road, Leyton, London, E.10. 

Vaucuan, Coun. W. H., 3, Wood Street, Taibach, Port Talbot. 

Warts, Mrs. E. D., Pemhyn, Halstead, Kent. 

Warts, Mrs. J., 35, Glamorgan Street, Barry. 

Wess, Mr. T., 1, Railway View, Chadderton, Oldham. 

Wuattey, Mr. A. V. C., 42, High View Gardens, Potters Bar, Middlesex. 
Wuite, Mr. L..G.,.24, Clare Street, Raunds, Northants. 
Witkinson, M. A., Flat 2, 140, Freshfield Road, Brighton, 7. 
Woops, Mr. C. V., 11, Brooklyn Street, Leeds, 12. 


JACK CUTTER GIVES A RULING 
When the Left left, were the Right right ? 


“It was like this” (said the Chair- 


left, and the Right i i 2 
man). “The Left moved a resolution grees 


which was lost, so the Left left and 
the Right were left. 

“This left the Right the right to 
conduct what business was left. But 
when the Left left they left one of 
their number to see that the business 
left was done right, and he raised an 
objection. ‘I know the Left have left,’ 
he said, ‘but have the Right the right 
to write off the Left right away in this 
manner? I submit that it is not right 
that the Lefts’ rights should be taken 
away by the Right.’ 

“But I ruled” (said the Chairman), 
“that when the Left left they left the 
Right the right to. conduct all matters 


cising this right right away. Was I 
right?” 

“Now, let me get this right” (said I. 
“The Left left; Right?” 


“Right” (said the Chairman). 


“And the Right were left” (said I) 
“Therefore the Right were right in con- 
ducting the business left, for the rights 
of the Left only applied before they 
left, and, having left they left their 
rights to those left. If everyone who 
left demands the right to say that, 
having left, no one left is right, those 
left will have no rights left. Thus 
those who left were not right and 
those left were right.” 


Ie 
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Refreshments to Workers 
(Concluded) 


)f: An ; election. ‘judge has speci- 
‘fically said, “Hospitality always 
‘has been and I hope always will be a 
virtue with the people in this country 
—the mere exercise of hospitality is 
inot an offence. Indeed, it may be and 
often is the right thing to be done.” 
One must not stretch this meaning too 
far, but for the benefit of officious. and 
tfussy persons it cannot be too often 
stated that hospitality is not a crime. 
In the case of the candidate it may, .of 
course, be desirable that he. should 
hreturn any such expenditure as a part 
‘of his personal ‘expenses. — 
'> There is, however, a more -usual 
‘method of. giving refreshments, and 
that is to send them round to the com- 
mittee rooms as an accepted part -of 
election routine, or for them to “be 
ordered> at committee rooms for the 
workers i no sense as a personal act, 
but to’ supply them as demanded by 
pcustom or by right. _ Refreshments 
supplied in this way are undoubtedly 
“payment” to the extent of the value 
sof refreshments. - As such they con- 
estitute “employment,” and the offence 
pof “illegal employment” is probably 
Kcommitted. “Of course, should refresh- 
ments be supplied purely to the paid 
estaff and the cost of them added to the 
cost of their wages and returned in 
"that manner, no offence of any kind 1s 
ommitted, but if refreshments are 
provided for other workers, then the 
offence of illegal . employment _ is 
yprobably complete. 
There is a recent change in the law 
fin this. regard which does not appear to 
have been noted by either of the text- 
books. The R.P. Act of 1918 repealed 
tthe prohibition to vote, which formerly 
rested on persons employed for pay- 
ent. This change affected the position 
omewhat. It will have been seen that 
a man who received his meals at the 
committee rooms was. _nevertheless 
“employed,” either legally or illegally, 
according to-whether or no his employ- 
ent was returned under one of the 
kscheduled heads, but though only 
receiving meals and not receiving 
money, he was previously prohibited 
}could have been struck- off. 
- ‘There is a leading case dealing with 
efreshments to workers, which, though 
mot covering all the points involved, 
may be taken as clearly laying down 
lthe illegality of the supply of refresh- 


ments under circumstances which are 
very general. The case referred to is 
that of the Barrow-in-Furness Election 
Petition. At the election the Liberal 
Ward Committees met and discussed 
the question of giving refreshments to 
workers. It had always been a custom 
in. Barrow -to provide such * refresh- 
ments.. On this occasion (a few years 
after the passing of the 1883 Act) the 
workers, about four hundred strong, 
were called together by the election 
agent, and it was agreed, in the pre- 
sence of the candidate, that refresh- 
ments should be given, and a refresh- 
ment committee was formed.- . On 
polling day 330 workers turned up and 
441 meals were provided. The Court 
held that although hospitality was not 
an offence in the case of an election, 
you~ cannot employ persons beyond 
certain clerks and messengers for pay- 
ment, and that what was done consti- 
tuted-an illegal payment and employ- 
ment, and therefore an illegal practice, 
and unseated the respondent. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE ELECTED 


We want more—we must have more, 
but we must solve some problems too 


(By A, ROSE, Labour Agent, Southampton) 


In a recent memorandum issued by 
the National Executive Committee re- 
lating to the work of Labour Groups 
on Local Authorities, it is stated that 
“The success of Local Government, 
which is vital to the very maintenance 
of democracy, depends largely upon 
the personal capacity of the public 
representatives.” The importance of 
this truth cannot be over-emphasised. 


To-day, the democratic system is 
being challenged, and its efficiency 
doubted by many who do not neces- 
sarily support the totalitarian’ idea. 
For many reasons the maintenance of 
democracy _ depends perhaps more 
upon local government than upon Par- 
liament. Local government entails 
frequent use of the democratic vote; 
very large numbers of representatives 
are elected annually. Local govern- 
ment decisions closely relate to the 
home life of the people, their houses, 


health, education, and many other 
things. Parliament can be changed 


by a single election in a few weeks, 
but local government, slow to change, 
can be a bulwark against the intro- 
duction of dictatorial methods in this 
country. 


For these reasons it is vital to the 
Labour Party and to democracy, that 
our public representatives should be 
men and womén of such personal 
capacity and integrity that the local 
government machine with which they 
are associated shall function not less 
efficiently than any piece of dictator 
machinery, and that the people shall 
be made to feel that the maintenance 
of democratically - controlled — local 
government is vital to their interests. 


Can the Party produce such men 
and women in sufficient numbers? 
And further, can we produce them 
without seriously impairing the Party 
machinery ? ; 


It must be remembered that a 
strong Party is of first importance. A 
strong and virile Labour Party 
throughout the country could rapidly 
secure increased representation and 
control in Parliament and on_ local 
authorities; it would be an influential 
factor in itself. But a weak, ineffec- 
tive Party machine, not only cannot 
increase its representation, but is un- 
able to give proper backing to its 
public representatives, so that only 
too frequently policy is watered down. 
The public representatives being un- 
able to rely upon the Party machine 
to retain their seats, are compelled to 
depend upon their public popularity, 
and consequently bend to every wind 
that blows. If we are to secure the 
operation of the Party programme, 
and to increase our representation on 
public bodies, our work for the Party 
must come first. 


Unfortunately, it is the experience 
of many small parties, that having 
secured the election of some of their 
members to the local council, they find 
themselves almost completely deprived 
of the services in the Party of their 
most capable and energetic workers. 
Apart from the human _ weakness 
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‘which makes some members over- 
whelmed by their public _ responsi- 
bilities and importance, this loss seems 
‘to be due to a very important funda- 
‘mental error in the general attitude 
of the Party. 


It seems to be the generally accepted 
‘view that the bloodless revolution 
-which the Party programme involves 
can be brought about in this country, 
‘merely by electing a few hundred 
members to the House of Commons, 
‘and a majority on the local council. 
Because of this belief, it will be found 
that, broadly speaking, Party organisa- 
tion is weakest where public represen- 
‘tation is strongest. The workers feel 
‘that having elected their representa- 
tive, they have completed their job; 
they are now waiting for their supply 
of Socialism. The representatives feel 
‘that their job is to deliver the goods, 
-and that they must devote their whole 
‘time to this task. This view over- 
looks the ever-active opposition of 
capitalism outside the House of Com- 
‘mons and council chambers. Until 
-we have an equally strong force out- 
side the House and council chamber 
“working for Socialism, there is little 
[hope of substantial progress towards 
Socialism in this country. 


A realisation of the fact that public 
representatives are executives, deriv- 
jing their power from the organised 
force behind them, will act as a 
corrective for those who think that a 
relative handful of public representa- 
tives can alone transform an immense, 
deep-rooted capitalist system into a 
‘Socialist commonwealth. 


Many parties have difficulty in find- 
ing sufficient suitable candidates for 


local government work. Even where 
arrangements can be made_ with 
employers for tme ioff for council 
work, the question of payment for loss 
of time imposes a severe strain on the 
finances of the Party. Yet the oppor- 
tunities for more and more Labour 
councillors becomes greater every year, 
and some systematic steps will have 
to be taken to find and train suitable 
members. There must also be more 
readiness to be trained both for public 
and party work. 


Of the troubles confronting Parties 
with substantial representation on the 
local council, one of the most common 
arises from loose thinking, negative 
criticism, and wild promises during the 
time the Party has been building up. 
When the Party takes control, it is 
found that these promises mean a 
steep rise in rates. A big rise in 
rates generally means a big fall in 
votes, so that the Party is caught in a 
cleft stick. How glibly we say, for 
example, we will abolish the “means 
test.’ We should do nothing of the 
kind; we are opposed to the harsh 
administration of the family means 
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test. It is this loose: kind of state- 
ment—relic of the early days when 
we merely had to attack—that leads 
us into difficulties. It would be a 


good thing if Labour minorities, 
whether of one- member or twenty, 
would regularly and systematically 


put forward positive proposals, with 
due regard to the cost, instead of 
negative criticism of majority pro- 
posals, or of badly-thought-out schemes 
which have no regard to Cost. 

To put forward practical schemes 
requires precise knowledge which can 
only be obtained by long experience, 
or study and training. Local research 
groups, consisting of both members 
and non-members of the council, can 
do excellent work in preparing con- 
structive criticism and __ practical 
schemes. Facilities for study and 
training exist in practically every area, 
but a general direction of local govern- 
ment work, circulation of ideas, infor- 
mation as to powers and duties, might 
be carried out by the regular issue of 
a Labour Local Government Journal, 
or a separate section of “Labour” 
devoted to local government  work.* 
This would have to be of a very prac- 
tical character, and suited to the needs 
of Labour majorities, strong minorities, 
and struggling groups of two or three 
members. i 

Evidence is not wanting that strong 
Labour representation can and does 
make for high efficiency in local 
government. Our aim should be that 
there shall be no: exceptions to this 
rule. - 

(* Our readers will be interested to 
know that a Local Government Section 
is contemplated by this journal, —-[:!. 
“TOw) 
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“THE NORTHAMPTON TOWN 
CRIER” this month commences a new 
series. It consists of 12 pages with 
plenty of punch, and as 15,000 copies 
are circulated through the Ward 
Organisation, the paper should prove 
an immense force in winning the 
Borough back for Labour. There is 
a considerable amount of work in- 
volved in the editorship and advertise- 
ment canvassing for a locally-owned 
paper, but this has all been done by 
the Party Secretary and Agent, Mr. 
W. Lewis. The paper is monthly, and 
there are hopes of both increasing the 
number printed and of increasing the 
size. The first of the new issue has 
practically paid for itself. : 


CARA OTT 
Death of 
Ald. Tom Ashworth 


It is with deep regret that we have ~ 


to-record the death of Tom Ashworth, 
which took place suddenly on .23rd 
December, 1938. on a 


We extend to his family our deepest 
sympathies in their bereavement, a 
feeling which will be shared by all our 
readers, to most of whom Alderman 
Ashworth was well known personally 


or by repute. 


Tom Ashworth was one of the Brad- 
ford pioneers, and was a ‘Socialist for 
over 40 years. 
Secretary of the Workers’ Municipal 
Federation, which developed into Brad- 
ford Labour Party. He was a ‘printer 
by trade and became a .-full-time 
Labour agent in 1923. . 

Twelve months ago Alderman Ash- 
worth retited from active service, but 


continued with his public. work. His ~ 


familiar figure will be missed in-Brad- 
ford, and by his many friends through- 
out the country. nae 


He was at one time 


